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She lived to see nursing generally recognized as an indispensible 
complement to the practice of medicine, as it must one day be recog- 
nized as an integral part of the art of therapy ; she lived to see the 
trained nurse universally regarded and employed as a vital agent in 
measures of public sanitation throughout the civilized world. 

To the affiliation and coordination of the important nursing 
agencies of the country, to the end that under the American Red Cross 
there might be established a force of nurses properly selected and 
organized, adequate not only for the demands of peace, but for the 
emergencies of war, she gave the latter years of her life. It was work 
well done. 

She lived to see the standards of nursing for which she stood, 
recognized by the government. She lived to see the nursing agencies 
of America united and cooperating with the Army and the Red Cross. 
She lived to know that the Red Cross was ready, and to realize that 
it had given to the army a contingent second to none in the service, in 
character, in morale, in organization, and in efficiency. She lived to 
see that the American Army Nurse had stood the test. She gave her 
life freely and unreservedly to a noble service. She accomplished that 
which she undertook. She died at the height of her powers, at work. 

She was a fine figure, the figure of an American Nurse. 



NURSES' HOME OF THE PHILADELPHIA GENERAL 

HOSPITAL 

By Loretta Robinson 

Shident Nurse 

Six months' occupation of the enlarged Nurses' Home of the 
Philadelphia General Hospital has shown its adequacy in furnishing 
a home and a school for over three hundred nurses without allowing 
either office to conflict with the other. As a home it has met the 
psychological, social and practical needs of the nurses, and as a school 
it has proved to be ideally constructed and equipped for instruction 
and demonstration. It is decidedly unique in the emphasis placed on 
education, since one of the five stories of the new home is devoted 
entirely to that use. This fact must be noted as a stride in the direc- 
tion of higher standards of nursing education, which demand that a 
student nurse must be really a student, and not merely an apprentice 
at a trade. 

The new home, completed in December, 1918, is like the old, to 
which it is joined, in exterior architecture and material, and is so 
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placed that another and similar addition may be made when further 
expansion becomes necessary. It is of red pressed brick, decorated 
with terra cotta and wrought iron in the unpretentious entrance, the 
spacious side porch, the fire escape, the ornamental cornice and win- 
dow. There are five stories and a basement, with two elevators 
(freight and passenger) and two stair-cases. The heating is by direct 
steam, the lighting by the indirect method. The hall and bathroom 
floors throughout are of terrazzo and the walls are flat gray in two 
tones. The wood work and furniture are of quartered white oak, dull 
finish. The stair treads are of marble, and the banisters are wrought 
iron with oak railing. 

The first floor contains the reference library room, the instruc- 
tor's office, the laboratory, the demonstration room, the superinten- 
dent's suite, a lavatory, a hopper room, a cloak room, and two class 
rooms, seating 150 and 175, respectively. A larger one adjoining, but 
in the old home, seats 250. The hall is furnished with settees and 
chairs of a graceful design, with cane backs and leather seats, a con- 
sole table holding a piece of blue pottery, a drinking fountain, and, 
at the rear against the double windows, a four-foot plaster cast of the 
Winged Victory, on a pedestal. The hangings at these windows are 
of soft blue and silver tapestry over curtains of ecru. The whole 
effect is pleasing in its grace and dignity. 

The reference library (22V6 by 35) is, in the opinion of many, 
the most attractive room in the home, though its value is by no means 
entirely in its beauty. Blue and silver hangings, gray rugs and walls 
soften the usual severity of the library furniture, which consists of 
three glass-covered tables (8 ft. by 32 in.), about three dozen leather- 
seated arm chairs, and 260 feet of book case, built to fit the wall spaces. 
They are of rather unusual design, with leaded glass doors. Each 
table contains two double reading lamps of brass with green glass 
shades. Over the brick open fireplace with its andirons and grate 
utensils of iron, hangs a steel engraving of great strength and beauty, 
"Stumme Wacht." 

Great care has been taken in the selection of the text books for 
the reference library. Many, which have been ordered for more than 
a year, have not yet been delivered, but will doubtless be available 
soon. Between $250.00 and $300.00 will be spent each year on addi- 
tions to the library. 

The laboratory may be called, without undue pride or exaggera- 
tion, a model one. It is 51 1/2 ft. by 141/2 ft., with abundant light on 
one side and three roomy supply and storage closets on the other. It 
is furnished with thirty-two tables (26 by 26) with white opal glass 
tops, swinging seats, individual drawers and cupboards, gas fixtures 
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for Bunsen burners, and a sink with hot and cold running water for 
each two tables. Equipment is on hand for the study of domestic 
chemistry and chemistry of foods, urinalysis and bacteriology, suffi- 
cient in number for thirty-two students, though no more than twenty 
are taught in one class. 

Of most certain practical value is the demonstration room or 
model ward, where the probationers are instructed in nursing tech- 
nique, with complete and ideal equipment. The room is 27 V2 ft. by 
20 ft., furnished with six hospital beds, chairs, tables and chart-racks, 
a medicine cabinet, a nurse's desk and chair, a rocking chair and stool, 
and a rolling chair. At one end, though properly not a part of the 
ward, are an infant's crib, a child's crib and four small model beds for 
demonstrating the technique of an ether bed, a hot pack, a croup tent 
and a typhoid screen. A life sized Chase doll with cavities is the 
patient for instruction in general procedure and a small one is for 
lessons in the care of infants. Opening on this ward are a bath room 
and a linen and supply closet, which contain the best available ma- 
terials and utensils for every procedure in general nursing. The 
effect of such instruction with perfect equipment has been the subject 
of much dispute, on the grounds that the same material is not available 
in the wards and that the technique taught is largely wasted. In such 
a class room and with such materials the pupils may form ideals and 
standards of workmanship and efficiency toward which they may 
strive and which they may apply whenever conditions permit. 

One teaches art by exhibiting the world's finest paintings and 
sculpture ; music by executing the masterpieces of harmony ; literature 
by following the word pictures and thought processes of the classics 
of literature. In nursing, no less than in other studies, we should 
have as standards the nearest approach to perfection possible. It is 
the aim of the administration to supply throughout the hospital such 
materials as are used in the class room, and though this is necessarily 
a gradual process, the pupil nurse will be prepared for it when it is 
completed. Materials for the most common procedures, such as toilet, 
mouth wash, feeding, etc., are on hand in such numbers that the stu- 
dents may practice on each other. Other materials are in sufficient 
quantities to set up the following trays: Toilet tray; mouth wash 
tray; thermometer tray; tray for simple enema; tray for retained 
enema; cupping tray; catheterization tray; poultice outfit; miscel- 
laneous equipment. 

The three class rooms mentioned previously are furnished with 
desk-chairs of comfortable design and tables for the instructors. Un- 
usual for a training school is the large amount of blackboard space 
in the class rooms, 136 square feet. The two larger rooms have 
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window hangings of blue and ecru which relieve the class room severi- 
ty. Quite an educational asset is the combined voloptoscope, which is 
used to project illustrations, diagrams and charts in many of the pro- 
fessional, as well as in cultural lectures. Many especially instructive 
materials for use in different courses have been ordered, but have not 
yet arrived. For anatomy and physiology, only the Frohse charts 
are on hand, but the following will probably be ready for use in next 
year's classes : 32 dissecting pans ; 36 dissecting needles, scalpels and 
scissors; slides of body tissues; Anzoux models; female pelvis with 
organs, figure of sexless model, three-quarter size, brain, heart, eye, 
ear. For bacteriology there have been ordered stained slides of types 
of pathological micro-organisms ; for bandaging, a dressmaker's model 
of a bust; and for history of nursing, a series of 182 slides of illus- 
trations. 

Adjoining the library is the instructor's office, similar in furnish- 
ings and finish to the library. The outstanding point of interest is 
the filing cabinet of sixteen compartments in which are kept outlines 
of the courses given in all classes, notes on nursing technique as it is 
taught each year, examination questions, and copies of the monthly 
and annual educational report. The object is the standardization of 
the classes and courses to such an extent that no break in the routine 
or in the personnel of the faculty could disturb the order of the courses. 

No laboratory for dietetics and nutrition was included in the 
new home, because such a laboratory as would have been possible 
there would have been circumscribed in its scope. Instead, a very 
modern class room and laboratory was built in the hospital, in con- 
nection with the diet kitchen and hospital kitchen, where the students 
may have a wider aspect of the subject. Three classes of diet are 
prepared : the house diets for the very large number of up-patients ; 
the select, for bed-patients; and the special, for dietary and acute 
cases. In the two former, the students are able to learn the principles 
of preparing food for institutions ; and in the latter, the kind of cook- 
ing and serving required in private duty work. The class room is 
fully equipped for twenty students. 

The second, third and fourth floors each consist of twenty-five 
rooms, built and furnished for occupation by one nurse only. The 
wall tinting and the wood work are the same as that throughout the 
building. The furniture is simple, but adequate — a couch bed, a 
dresser, a desk with book shelf, a writing chair, a rocking chair, a 
white enamel wall closet and a stationary wash-stand with hot and 
cold running water. To the nurses, the most comfortable feature is 
probably the roomy clothes closet, which may be used as a dressing 
room. Uniformity exists, in the dresser scarfs of cretonne and the 
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window hangings of ecru, but a few months of occupation have added 
individual touches. Beside the general illumination, each room has 
an extension desk light, and a light in the clothes closet. No greater 
proof of the popularity of the modern rooms is needed than the eager- 
ness with which each girl not in the new home counts the number of 
names ahead of hers on the list. That is one place where seniority is 
a virtue. 

On each bed room floor is a pretty sitting room. The three are 
alike in size and style of furnishings, of baronial brown wicker, up- 
holstered in cretonne of different designs with hangings to match. 
Each room contains a long davenport, a rocker, a wing rocker, a wing 
arm chair, three plain arm chairs, a glass topped table, a glass topped 
desk and desk chair, and a wicker lamp. Nothing could more satis- 
factorily counteract the mental and physical fatigue of hospital duty 
than these dainty, colorful sitting rooms with easy chairs that invite 
relaxation. 

The bath room on each floor contains four showers and six tubs 
with partitions and walls of marble. This number allows a tub to 
each four persons and a shower to each six. Adjoining is a lavatory 
with a wash stand and four seats. A concession to vanity, rarely 
found even among the best, is the electric curling-iron heater. 

The fifth floor is occupied by the dining room and kitchen. Ad- 
miring visitors have most frequently compared the dining room to the 
tea-rooms found so often on the top stories of department stores or on 
roof gardens, and the comparison is apt. The expanse of 5,053 square 
feet of floor space is broken by pillars which in no way obstruct the 
passage or the view. The many windows give the effect of continuous 
opening, through which the clear sky or sun-rise glow delights the 
eye, and cool breezes play in the warmest weather. Here, as in the 
halls, the hall finish is gray, the hangings are blue and ecru, and the 
floors terrazzo. The tables are round, seating six each, excepting four 
smaller ones for the special use of visitors, instructors, etc. The 
chairs are straight, of a typical dining-room model, but unusually com- 
fortable. Two large buffets, four small ones, six tea-wagons, and two 
dozen serving tables complete the furnishings. The dishes are of 
attractive, serviceable style, in simple lines, decorated with a blue line 
and the hospital seal. The silver set is simple but complete enough to 
contain soup spoons and bread-and-butter spreads, which, we believe, 
are not always present even in the best of school dining rooms. 

The kitchen department occupies the remainder of this floor, with 
its various divisions, each equipped as only the most modern hotel 
kitchens are. The serving room contains the dishwasher, dryer and 
heater, the steam tables, the coffee and tea urns and the serving tables. 
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Behind this is the kitchen proper where all the food is cooked. Adjoin- 
ing the kitchen is the preparation room where are found the vegetable 
parers, ice cream freezers, cutting tables, etc. A meat room, a refrig- 
erator room, a pastry kitchen, a dietitian's office, and a rest room for 
the employees, complete the floor. 

Arguments have been advanced against the maintenance of a 
separate kitchen and dining room in the nurses' home, the familiar 
arguments being that economy and efficiency are increased by the use 
of a single cooking outfit, expense account and working force. This 
is probably true in some institutions, but in this case a dining room 
and kitchen had to be built, if not in the home, then in some other part 
of the institution, since there is no service building and may not be 
one for several years. Then, too, for ethical reasons it was decided 
that to be complete, a home must have a kitchen and dining room. 
This dining room has proved to be such as one would have in her own 
home, where parties may be given and friends and relatives enter- 
tained. If an orchestra is desired for the evening (and it has been 
on several occasions) there is no proximity to the wards to interfere 
with having one. The kitchen and dining room and their manage- 
ment are absolutely separate from that of the hospital and so far, 
this plan has appeared successful. 

The basement contains the heating plant, the store-room for 
dining room supplies, an unmarked-laundry room, a dressing room for 
maids, the laundry, the gymnasium and the swimming pool. 

Few schools for nurses contain gymnasiums and swimming pools. 
The directors of this school have considered physical training and re- 
laxation a vital part of any school for young women, and in accordance 
with this belief have given the opportunity for it. The pool is not 
pretentious, but is sufficiently large to allow instruction in swimming 
and for healthful recreation. As adjunct to it are twelve dressing 
rooms and three showers, all of marble, with terrazzo floors. Adjoin- 
ing is a roomy lavatory with two basins and two seats. With the 
gymnasium equipment will be six pairs of Ayvad's water wings and 
a pole and belt for swimming instruction. As yet the gymnasium 
equipment, though ordered, has not been delivered, but it may be in 
place in time for classes during the coming winter. 

Equipment for Training School Gymnasium: Bar stalls, benches, 
vaulting horse-raised neck, vaulting buck, stationary boom, climbing 
poles, hemp climbing ropes, rope ladder spec, floor end, adjustable 
flying rings, balance beam, jump stands, mats 5 ft. by 10 ft. by 2 in., 
spec, adjustable ladder and wall hooks, maple dumb bells, wands 41/2 
ft. long, 1 in. thick, dumb bell hangers, wand box. 

The laundry, likewise, is incomplete. The equipment ordered for 
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it comprises two ironing boards and electric irons, three dryer's cham- 
bers, a mangle, a clothes-horse, a four-foot wood table, three wash 
boards and a shelved closet for storage. Three enamel stationary tubs 
complete the outfit. The very obvious advantages of such a room need 
not be cited. 

In the old home are the living room, the writing room and the 
largest class room, connected by large double doorways and furnish- 
ing an admirable suite for social functions. A piano and a victrola in 
the class room furnish music for dancing. A long reading table and 
two double writing tables, with the fiction library, complete the fur- 
nishings of the writing room, the walls of which are cream and white. 
The furnishings of the living room contain most notably two luxurious, 
tapestry upholstered davenports and numerous chairs of mahogany. 
An alcove containing wicker furniture gives a slight degree of privacy 
for entertaining guests. Plans for the remodelling of the old home 
include the abolition of the first floor bed rooms and the substitution 
of seven sitting rooms for entertaining guests; one for the head 
nurses, one for dietitians, and the others for pupil nurses. Other im- 
provements will be the raising of the fourth half-story to a full story 
and the addition of a roof garden, containing sleeping porches and 
special apartments for night nurses. This will make the two buildings 
identical in size and external appearance and will increase the com- 
fort and capacity of the old home. At present it contains thirty double 
rooms, each, on the second and third floors, and dormitories on the 
fourth. The basement contains rooms for trunk storage and the sort- 
ing room for laundry. 

Decorations in the two homes are by no means elaborate, but are 
noteworthy for their extremely good taste. The pictures are not 
numerous, but are good. "Stumme Wacht" was noted above. Others 
are a Corot landscape, the "Arch of Constantine," a life-sized oil 
painting of Alice Fisher, the founder of the school, and in the instruc- 
tor's office a copy of St. Gaudens' "Teacher and Pupil,'' from tho 
Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial. The occasional pieces of potter 
are extremely fine in coloring and design. Throughout the home the 
Moresque black and white velvet rugs, with black borders harmonize 
completely with the draperies of blue and silver and the gray wall tint- 
ing. Taken as a whole, the home forms a fitting background for young 
women of refinement, with a definite appeal to those qualities opposed 
to grossness and carelessness. It is a home to which young women 
may be proud to invite their friends, and to which they are encour- 
aged, by frequent social events, to invite them. 

Neither effort nor expense was spared in the completion of this 
home, on the theory that economy in the quality or quantity would 
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have been false economy. Everything that went into the home was 
the best available, and where mistakes have been found, they are being 
corrected as promptly as possible. The individual wash stands in the 
rooms added one-third to the cost of the plumbing, but to such obvious 
advantage that no one could question the wisdom of the added ex- 
pense. Especially in the educational equipment was the best pro- 
cured, with the determination to raise to the top the educational stan- 
dard. What would have been a fairly difficult achievement in pre-war 
times becomes a remarkable one under war conditions. Nearly every 
article of furnishing and equipment advanced in cost between the 
dates of ordering and delivery. This alone would have been disad- 
vantageous, but added to it was the difficulty of procuring materials 
and labor. It was estimated that war conditions added approximately 
twenty-five per cent of the $45,000.00 cost, and it is known that they 
delayed the construction and date of completion appreciably. 

From the standpoint of the student nurse who must find in the 
training school her home and her education, this home seems admir- 
ably to fill the requirements and, with the cultural advantages, the 
refined atmosphere, and the educational offerings, progressively 
higher types of young women will undoubtedly be attracted to the 
school. To those interested in the advance of the nursing profession, 
such carefully thought-out and worked-out equipment represents an 
opportunity to give to the student such training that she and, through 
her, the entire profession, will be elevated. To the hospital and the 
community at large, such a home gives, directly, nurses whose hands, 
minds and hearts are increasingly vitalized and energized, and whose 
influence now and hereafter will be for cleanliness, purity and truth. 



THE AMERICAN LEGION ENDORSES RANK FOR NURSES 

On Wednesday, November 12, at its first National Convention in Minneapolis 
the American Legion unanimously endorsed Rank for Nurses. 

The heartfelt thanks of the National Committee to Secure Rank are hereby 
expressed to those splendid Posts and individual friends who so generously re- 
sponded to the Committee's appeal for this aid and who cooperated so ably as 
to achieve this greatly desired end. 



